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NOTES ON PETEAECH 



Petrarch's sonnet, " Solo et pensoso i piu deserti campi," no. 35 
in the Canzoniere, is derived from the elegy of Propertius be- 
ginning " Haee eerte deserta loca et taeiturna querenti," Book I, 
no. 18. * This fact has not been pointed out, so far as I can ascer- 
tain ; it is, however, obvious on comparison of the two poems. The 
sonnet is as follows : 

Solo et pensoso i piu deserti campi 
vo mesurando a passi tardi et lenti, 
et gli occhi porto per fuggire intenti 
ove vestigio human la rena stampi. 

Altro schermo non trovo che mi scampi 
dal manifesto accorger de le genti; 
perchg negli atti d' allegrezza spenti 
di fuor si legge com' io dentro avampi: 

si ch' io mi credo omai che monti et piagge 
et fiumi et selve sappian di che tempre 
sia la mia vita, ch' e celata altrui. 

Ma pur sf aspre vie ne sf selvagge 

cercar non so, ch' Amor non venga sempre 

ragionando con meco, et io co llui. 

The elegy is, in part and in summary, as follows : 



*.T quote from the edition of the Canzoniere by G. Salvo Cozzo (Le rime 
di Francesco Petrarca, Florence, 1904), and from the edition of Propertius 
by J. S. Phillimore (Sexti Properti Carmina, Oxford, 1901). Petrarch 
owned a manuscript of Propertius: see P. de Nolhac, PHrarque et I'hwna- 
nisme, 2d edition, Paris, 1907, vol. r, pp. 171-172. 
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194 MODEKN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Haec certe deserta loca et taciturna querenti, 

et vacuum Zephyri possidet aura nemus. 
hie licet occultos proferre impune dolores, 

si modo sola queant saxa tenere fidem. 

The lover then asks again and again the cause of Cynthia's cruelty, 
and protests his faithfulness. One question is this : 

an quia parva damus muiato signa colore? 

et non ulla meo clamat in ore fides? (lines 17-18) 

and the answer is : 

vos eritis testes, si quos habet arbor amores, 

fagus et Arcadio pinus arnica deo. 
a quotiens teneras resonant mea verba sub umbras, 

scribitur et vestris Cynthia corticibus! (11. 19-22) 

He tells then of patience unrequited, and concludes: 
pro quo divini fontes et frigida rupes 

et datur inculto tramite dura quies; 
et quodcumque meae possunt narrare querelae, 

cogor ad argutas dicere solus aves. 
sed qualiscumque es resonent mihi " Cynthia " silvae, 

nee deserta tuo nomine saxa vacent. (11. 27-32) 

The " deserti campi " of Petrarch are the " deserta loca " of the 
elegy. The avoidance of mankind, explicit in the sonnet, is im- 
plicit in the line : 

hie licet occultos proferre impune dolores. 

The two lovers alike reveal in countenance their sorrows. Petrarch 
writes : 

perchg negli atti d' allegrezza spenti 

di fuor si legge com' io dentro avampi. 

Propertius asks : 

an quia parva damus mutato signa colore? 
et non ulla meo clamat in ore fides? 

Petrarch believes that hills and slopes and rivers and woods know 
the temper of his life. Propertius would have the rocks keep faith 
with him, calls the trees to be his witnesses, and promises that woods 
and rocks shall echo the beloved name. The " inculto tramite " of 
the elegy reappears in the " si aspre vie ne si selvagge " of the son- 
net. The endings of the two poems are similar in thought and in 
technique : in any case, love will continue, and will still find utter- 
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ance amid the loneliness of nature. " Sed qualiscumque " marks 
the turn in the Latin, " Ma pur " in the Italian : 

sed qualiscumque es resonent mihi " Cynthia " silvae. 
nee deserta tuo nomine saxa vacent. 

Ma pur si aspre n6 si selvagge 

cercar non so, ch' Amor non venga sempre 

ragionando con meco, et io co llui. 

For the avoidance of human foot-prints, not specified by Pro- 
pertius, Petrarch had classic precedent in Homer's lines on Bel- 
lerophon, as translated by Cicero in the Tusculans, in, 26 : 

Qui miser in campis maerens errabat Aleis 
Ipse suum cor edens, hominum vestigia vitans. 2 

Petrarch, as Proto has pointed out, quotes these lines in the third 
dialogue of the Secretum, and paraphrases them in the letter Sen. 
xi, 5. 8 

Other differences between the sonnet and the elegy are notable 
The nature sympathy is deeper in Petrarch : 

si ch' io mi credo omai che monti et piagge 
et flumi et selve sappian di che tempre 
sia la mia vita . . . 

The phrase " si modo sola queant saxa tenere fidem " seems by con- 
trast doubtful and unrealized ; the two lines 

vos eritis testes, si quos habet arbor amores, 
fagus et Arcadio pinus arnica deo 



2 1 quote from the Teubner Cicero, ed. C. F. W. Mueller, Part IV, Vol. I, 
Leipzig, 1889. 

3 E. Proto, " Note petrarchesche," in Fanfulla della domenica, xxxni, 
No. 39, Sept. 24, 1911. Carducci quotes the lines in his commentary on 
the sonnet (Le rime di Francesco Petrarca, ed. G. Carducci and S. Ferrari, 
Florence, 1899), but does not refer to the passages in the Secretum and 
in Sen. xi, 5. 

Petrarch may have had in mind also two lines, cited by several editors 
of the Caneoniere, from an elegy long attributed to Tibullus, and numbered 
IV, 13: 

Sic ego secretis possim bene vivere silvis 
qua nulla humano sit via trita pede. 

(Lines 9-10. I quote from the edition by J. P. Postgate, Tibulli aliorum- 
que carminum libri tres, 2d ed., Oxford, 1914.) 
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lose in earnestness both by the mythological reference and by the 
apologetic condition ; the " frigida rapes " is even hostile. Pro- 
pertius' lament is that of an undistinguished love, youthful and 
impatient. Petrarch's love is calmer and more profound, mature 
and meditative. Its quality appears particularly in the two open- 
ing lines, 

Solo et pensoso i pifl. deserti campi 

vo mesurando a passi tardi et lenti, 

and in the closing tercet. And that closing tercet reveals as well 
a finer artistry than the elegy affords. Many lips could set the 
woods resounding : Petrarch's variant is exquisite : 

Ma pur sf aspre vie n6 si selvagge 
cercar non so, ch' Amor non venga sempre 
ragionando eon meco, et io co llui. 

II 

Two sonnets of the Canzoniere served to inspire passages in Boc- 
caccio's Filosirato. 

The sonnet beginning " Benedetto sia '1 giorno e '1 mese et l'an- 
no," no. 61 in the Canzoniere, was the model for stanzas 83-85 of 
Part III of the Filostrato: stanza 83 begins " E benedico il tempo, 
I' anno, e '1 mese." i This relationship has been noted, by Savj- 
Lopez. 5 The initial repetition of benedetto or an equivalent word 
or phrase is, to be sure, a popular device ; 6 but the correspondences 
in detail between the passages in Petrarch and Boccaccio are so 

* I quote from the Moutier edition of the Opere volgari of Boccaccio, 
vol. xni, Florence, 1831. 

5 P. Savj -Lopez, "II Filostrato di G. Boccaccio," in Romania, xxvn, 
(1898), 465. 

B R. T. Hill, " The Enueg and Plazer in Medieval French and Italian," in 
the PMLA, XXX (1915), 48fL; Wilkins, "The Enueg in Petrarch and in 
Shakespeare," in Mod. Phil., xra (1915), 496. 

The first two lines of this same sonnet of Petrarch are echoed in the first 
two lines of stanza 274 of Boccaccio's Nmfale fiesolano: — 

Benedetto sia P anno e '1 mese e '1 giorno 
e 1' ora e '1 tempo e ancor la stagione. 

(I quote from the edition hy B. Wiese, Heidelberg, 1913.) The benedetto 
motive does not appear in the rest of the stanza. 
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close as to show that one passage must have been derived from the 
other. 

The sonnet beginning " Sennuccio, i' vo' che sapi in qual 
manera," no. 112 in the Canzoniere, gave Boccaccio material for 
stanzas 54 and 55 of Part V of the Filostrato. This fact has not, I 
believe, been pointed out ; it is obvious, however, on comparison of 
the two passages. 

The second quatrain and the sestet of the sonnet are as follows: 

Qui tutta humile, et qui la vidi altera, 
or aspra or piana, or dispietata or pia; 
or vestirsi honestate or Ieggiadria, 
or mansueta or disdegnosa et fera. 

Qui canto dolcemente, et qui s' assise; 
qui si rivolse, et qui rattenne il passo; 
qui co' begli occhi mi trafisse il core; 

qui disse una parola, et qui sorrise; 

qui cangi& '1 viso. In questi pensier, lasso, 

nocte et di tiemmi il signor nostro, Amore. 

The octaves are these (I begin with the fourth line of the first 
octave) : 

Quivi rider la vidi lietamente; 
Quivi la vidi verso me guardando: 
Quivi mi salut6 benignamente ; 
Quivi far festa e quivi star pensosa, 
Quivi la vidi a' miei sospir pietosa. 

Cola istava, quand' ella mi prese 
Con gli occhi belli e vaghi con amore; 
Cola istava, quando ella m' accese 
Con un sospir di maggior fuoco il core; 
Cola istava, quando condiscese 
Al mio piacere il donnesco valore; 
Cola la vidi altiera, e la umile 
Mi si mostrS la mia donna gentile. 

Both of the sonnets that thus caught Boccaccio's rather simple 
lyric fancy are marked, it will be noted, by initial repetition. 7 

The adaptation of contemporary verse illustrated in these cases 
is paralleled elsewhere in the Filostrato by derivations that are now 

' The dates of the two sonnets are uncertain. On the imitations of 
Petrarch in the Rime of Boccaccio, see F. Mango, "Delle rime di M. Gio- 
vanni Boccacci," in II Propugnatore, xvi (1883), n, 442-450; and F. Pelle- 
grini, Bull, della Soc. Dmt. Italiana, xxn (1915), 162-163. 
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recognized : a canzone by Cino da Pistoia is reproduced with sur- 
prisingly little change in stanzas 62-65 of Part V, 8 a few stanzas 
below the two based on the sonnet just considered; and several 
groups of lines from the Divine Comedy reappear with little 
alteration. 8 

The process of grafting Petrarchan sonnets on the Troilus story 
was completed by Chaucer, who, as is well known, inserted a trans- 
lation of the sonnet beginning " S' amor non e, che dunque e quel 
ch' io sento?," no. 132 in the Canzoniere, in his Troilus and Cri- 
seyde, 10 after the passage that corresponds to stanza 37 of Part I of 
the Filostrato. 

Ill 

In the first part of the third dialogue of the Secretum, Augustine 
bids Petrarch remember that death must come to Laura. The con- 
versation then proceeds as follows : 

F. Auertat deus omen, ego ista non uidebo. 

A. Equidem necessario euentura sunt. 

F. Scio, sed non tam inimica mihi sunt sydera, ut naturae 
ordinem in hac morte perturbant, prius intraui, prius ingrediar. 

A. Meministi credo temporis illius, quo contrarium timuisti, & 
quasi iam mortuae amicae funereum carmen dictante, tristitia 
cecinisti. 

F. Memini certe sed dolui, & adhuc recolens contremisco, indig- 
nabar'que me nobiliori uelut animae meae parte truncatum, illi esse 
superstitem, quae dulcem mihi uitam, sola sui praesentia faciebat. 
hoc enim carmen illud deflet, quod tunc multo lachrymarum imbre 
respersum excidit mihi, sententiam memini, si uerba tenerem. 

A. Non hoc quaeritur, quantum tibi lachrymarum mors illius 
formidata, quantumue doloris inuexerit, sed hoc agitur, ut intelli- 
gas, quae semel concussit, posse formidinem reuerti, eo'que facilius, 
quod & omnis dies ad mortem propius accedit, & corpus illud egre- 
giti, morbis ac crebris perturbationibus exhaustum multum pristini 
uigoris amisit. 

F. Ego quoque & curis grauior, & aetati prouectior factus sum. 
itaque ilia ad mortem appropinquante praecucurri. 

A. furor, ex nascedi ordine ordinem mortis arguere. . . . 
Si uero paucorum numerus annorum, quo illam praecedis, spem 
tribuit uanissimam, prius te quam furoris tui fomitem esse mori- 
turum, & hunc naturae ordinem tibi fingis immobilem. 

8 G. Volpi, " Una canzone di Cino da Pistoia nel Filostrato del Boccac- 
cio," in Bull. stor. pistoiese, I (1899), 116. 

* G. d'Anna, Appunti sul Filosirato di G. Boccaccio, Caserta, 1907, p. 42. 
M Book I, lines 400-420. 
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P. Won usque aded immobilem, ut contrarium fieri posse sim 
nescius, sed assidue ne idem adueniat precor. 11 

Some years ago Novati discovered and published, under the title 
Elegia ritmica di Francesco Petrarca in morte di Laura, the follow- 
ing poem : 

Dominus Franciscus Petrarcha eum quedam 
Honestissima mulier quam sub annis iuue- 
nilibus ardenter amauerat in extremis 
ageret hos uersiculos in medio dolore con- 
scripsit impetuose magis quam grauiter: 

Laurus amena uirens moritur: nunc optima uite 
Tempora diffugiant; iamque impia fata uenite! 

Spes, tanto frustrata bono, iam cepta relinque; 

Tu quoque quid sequeris? nunc nunc moriamur utrinque. 

Mens, dominam moriendo tuam precurrere cessas? 
Ilia quidem properat: tu spes trahis anxia fessas. 

Hinc animo nil dulce meo nisi copia flendi: 
Omnia que uideo fiunt mihi causa dolendi. 

Ilia fugit que olim nobis dabat una placere, 
Precipitique gradu fert que mihi grata fuere. 

Vita brevis misero properataque mors sit amanti: 
Flens uiuam moriarque libens: mors equa uocanti. 

Nunc precor absolui, dum claustra decora recludis, 
Atque animam egregio castam de pectore trudis. 

Ut comes astra petam factus simul incola celi, 
Unius pariter peream si cuspide teli. 

Nil metuo iam nunc, grauioraque nulla tremisco: 
Heu mihi! sed quali teneor cum corpore uisco? 

Sperabam, fateor, mihi lux dum intraret acerba, 
Ulius et lacrimas et consolantia uerba. 

Cur autem ommisso iubet hoc deus ordine pulcro, 
Ultima nascendo prius ut sit clausa sepulcro? 

Cum prior intrassem, grauis est iniuria sortis, 
Quod prior egrediens uenit hec ad limina mortis. M 



"■Francisci Petrarchae . . . Opera, quae extant omnia, Basle, 1554, pp. 
398-399. I have arranged the material in paragraphs. The word ingre- 
diar, at the end of Petrarch's second speech, is probably a mistake for 
egrediar. 

a F. Novati, Elegia ritmica di Francesco Petrarca in morte di Laura, 
Milan, 1910 (per nozze Salvy-De Nolhac). In the single Nota that follows 
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This is clearly the carmen referred to by Petrarch in the Secre- 
tum. It was written " quasi iam mortuae amicae," as the heading 
and the first and sixth lines indicate. The whole poem develops 
the idea " indignabar . . . illi esse superstitem." Lines 7, 8, and 
12 express specifically the grief which is referred to in the words 
"Hoc enim carmen illud deflet, quod tunc multo lachrymarum 
imbre respersum excidit mihi " and in the first words of Augus- 
tine's reply. The fifth distich corresponds to the phrase " quae 
dulcem mihi uitam, sola sui prjesentia faciebat." The two last 
distichs voice the feeling, dominant throughout the passage in the 
Secretum, that Petrarch, being older than Laura, was justified in 
expecting to die before she did. They parallel in particular the 
second speech of Petrarch and the last speech of Augustine. 13 

Ernest H. Wilkins. 
University of Chicago. 



NOTES ON SWINBUKNE'S SONG OF ITALY 

Critics have tended to ignore the fact that intelligent interest 
in Italian affairs, quite as much as abstract revolutionary enthusi- 
asm, inspired the part of Swinburne's work that deals with the 
Bisorgimento. His poems on Italy and Prance are so colored by 
his detailed knowledge of affairs in those countries, his references 
to men and incidents are so intimate, that the full meaning of 
his lines is often obscured. A full understanding of his wealth 

the text, Novati states that the poem was found in a 15th century manu- 
script at Bergamo; gives the contents of that manuscript; cites certain 
other compositions of Petrarch in rhymed hexameters; and justifies his 
few variations from the reading of the manuscript. He does not discuss 
the content of the poem. 

I have been unable to procure a printed copy of the publication, and 
quote from a manuscript copy of the entire publication made for me by 
a scribe employed by Ulrico Hoepli of Milan. 

u Develay suggested ( P6trarque, Mon Secret, trans. V. Develay, Paris, 
1898, p. 123) that the sonnet beginning "0 misera et horribil visione!," no. 
251 in the Camsoniere, was the carmen referred to by Petrarch in the 
Secretum. It was, however, improbable in any case that Petrarch should 
have dignified an Italian sonnet by such a term and such a reference ; and 
the sonnet in question does not contain the ideas which were expressed, 
as the Secretum passage shows, in the carmen. 



